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AGRICULTURAL 








We car have no doubt that we shall both grat- 
ify and instruct many of our agricultural readers 
by the subjoined selection from the Code of Agri- 


culture of Sir John Sinclair, on the subject of 


The treatise is nut unknown among us; 


Soils. 
but to many it is not easily accessible’ Lvery 
thing that came from his pen on the subject of 
Agriculture ‘is of high authority and practical im- 


portance. He treats the subject in that plain, 


popular manner, which renders it intelligible to 


all readers, 


SOIL. 


The surface, or outward coating of land, usu- 
ally consists of various earthy, matters, witha mix- 
ture of animal and vegetable substances in a state 
of partin! decomposition, together with certain 
saline and mineral ingredieits, Where favorably 
combined, it is admirably calculated to afford sup- 
port to plants, to enable thei to fix their roots, 
and gradually to derive nourishment by their t:bes, 
from the soluble and dissolved substances con- 
tained in the soil, (as this mixed mass is called,) 
or passing into it. The strata on which it is in- 
cumbent, are known under the general name of 
subsoil. 

The importanée of the soil has been described 
in various ways. By some it has been called the 
mother, or nurse of vegetation. By others it is 
represented as discharging functions to plants, 
similar to those which the stomach does to ani- 
mals, in preparing their food, and fitting it for ab- 
sorption by their roots, It furnishes the plant 
also with heat; for a well cultivated, and highly 
manured soil, is much warmer than the surround- 
ing atmosphere. The farmer, it is said, ought to 
study the relative value of the different soils, as 
the merchant does the worth of the several com- 
modities he deals in. In short, a favorable soil 
and climate, are declared to be, the first riches of 
a country, 

The importance of a farmer’s paying particular 
attention to the nature and quality of the soil he 
cultivates, need not therefore be dwelt upon. By 
availing himself of the qualities it possesses, or by 
removing its defects, his profits are much increus- 
ed. He must, in general, regu!ate his measures 
accordingly, in regard to the rent he is to offer, 
the capital he is to lay out, the stock he is to keep, 
the crops he is to raise, and the improvements he 
is to execute. Indeed such is the importance of 
the soil, and the necessity of adapting his system 
to its peculiar properties, that no general system 
of cultivation can be laid down, unless, all the 
circumstances regarding the nature, and situation 
of the soil and subsoil, be known; and it rarely 
happens if a farmer has been long accustomed to 
one sprcies of soil, that he is equally successful in 


Soils may be considered under the following 
gencral heads :—--Sand ;—--Gravel ;—-Clay ;— 
Chalk ;—Peat ;—Alluvial ; and,—Loam, or that 
species of artificial soil, into which the others are 
generally brought, by the effects of manure, in 
the course of long cultivation. After describing 
each sort, it is proposed to state, the modes of im- 
proving their texture; the crops fof which thoy 
are respectively calculated; and the districts 
where they are cultivated with the greatest suc- 
cess, 

1. Sand.—A soil that consists entirely of small 
grains of a hard nature, (silex,) which neither co- 
here together, nor are softened by water, nor so- 
luble in acids, though it ought not to be totally 
abandoned, yet is too poor to be cultivated with 
advantage. It would indeed be hazardous in the 
extreme, from the risk of having the covering 
mould blown off the new-sown grain, in the spring, 
by high winds. Sandy soils, however, generally 
have a considerable mixture of other substances, 
by which their quality is greatly ameliorated. 

The best mode of improving the texture of such 
a soil, deficient in retentive or adhesive properties, 
is, by a mixture of clay, marl, sea-ooze, sea-shells, 
peat, or vegetable earth; and it frequently hap- 
pens, that under the sand itself, or in its immedi- 
ate neighborhood, the vory materials may be found, 
so essential for its improvement. 

In some parts of Norfolk, they have availed 
themselves of these auxiliaries, for improving a 
sandy soil, in an eminent degree; by means of 
which they have created a new soil; and by the 
continuation of judicious management, they have | 
given a degree of fame to the busbandry of that 
district, far surpassing that of others naturally 
more fertile. 

The improvement of a sandy soil, is generally 
accomplished by fossil manures ; but vegetable 
substances are likewise effectual; A top dressing 
of peat has been tied for that purpose, and the 
experiment was attended, not only with immedi- | 
ate good effects, but with permanent benefit. 

Sandy soi!s are valuable, being so easily culti- 
vated, and so well calculated for sheep, that most 
profitable &pecies of stock. Where the land is 
hilly, rabbits are frequently kept, for the rabbit 
can easily throw down the light soil from the hole 
he excavates, where there is a declivity. Hence 
it has been remarked by some that /oose-soiled 
hills, will pay better in rabbit-warrens, than under 
any other mode of occupation, Others consider 
planting to be a more profitable appropriation of 
such hills. 7 

Rich sandy soils, however, such as those of 
Frodsham, in Cheshire, under a regular course of 
husbandry, are invaluable. They are cultivated 
at a moderate expense; and at all seasons, have 
a dry soundness, accompanied by moisture, which 
secures excellent crops even in the driest suim- 
mers, 

The crops raised on sandy soils are numerous, 
as the common turnip,—potatoes, —carrots,—bar- 











the management of another, 








ley ,—rye,—buck wheat,----pease,—clover,—-sain- 


foin, and other grasses. ‘This species of soil, in 
general, has not strength enough for the produc- 
tion of Swedish turnip, beans, wheat, flax, or 
hemp, in any degree of perfection, without much 
improvement in its texture, the addition of great 
quantities of enriching manure, and the most skil- 
ful management. 


Wien under a course of cultivation, it isa great 
advantage to sandy soils, either to fold sheep upon 
them, or to consume the crops of turnips upon 
the ground where they are raised. These prac- 
tices greatly contribute to the improvement of 
such soils, not only by the dung and urine thus 
deposited, but by the consolidaiion and firmness 








of texture which the treading of the sheep occa- 
sions, 

The carrot husbandry, in the “Sandlings” of 
Suffolk, as they are called, is one of the most in- 
teresting objects to be met with in the British ag- 
riculture. After defraying all expenses, the clear 
profit, by feeding horses in the stables, is consid- . 
erable, (5l. 9s. 6d. per statute acre.) Some prefer 
io fatten bullocks with them; while others, who 
have the advantage of water-carriage, think it 
most beneficial to send their carrots to the Lon- 
don market. Carrots are likewise an admirable 
preparation for other crops, 

In Norfolk and Suffolk, it is found that poor 
sandy soils, not worth 5s, per acre fer any other 
purpose, under suinfoin, will produce, after the 
first year, about two tons per acre, of excellent 
hay, for several years, with an after-grass, ex- 
tremely valuable for weaning and keeping lambs, 
How much more beveficial than any crops of 
grain that such soils usually yield ! 

In the neighborhood of Dunbar in Scotland, 
there are some farms originally of a light sandy 
soil, which have been rendered uncommonly pro- 
duefive ; but they are situated on the coast, and 
accommodated with immense quantities of sea- 
For many years they were cultivated in 
the following course of severe cropping, 1, Tur. 
nips; 2. Drilled wheat; 3. Clover; 4. Drilled 
wheat, By cultivation, the soil has now become 
a species of light loam, 

‘The management of sandy land, according to 
the system adopted by the celebrated Duckett of 
Petersham and Esher, in Surrey, bas been strong. 
ly recommended by an eminent author, It was 
founded on three principles: 1. Ploughing very 
deep: a due degree of moisture was (hus preserv- 
ed in his light land, by means of which his crops 
were flourishing in seasous of drought, which de- 
stroyed those of his neighbors ;—2. Ploughing 
seldom, but effectually, by a trench plough, or 
what he called a skim-coulter plough, with which 
he buried the weeds that grew on the surface; he 
has been known to put in seven crops with only 
four ploughings; and, 3, Occasionally raising a 
crop of turnips the same season, after a crop of 
wheat or of pulse. 

In the Pays de Waes in Flanders, sand is like- 
wise cultivated to great perfection. The soil of 
that district, which was originally a barren white 


weed, 
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ean, by a slow but sure )rocess, hne « at t fast heen | ment, ‘and judiciously applied on a proper form of 


converted into a most fertile loam. The surface, 
to the depth of three or four inches, was at first 


ened, as it becnme progressively enriched ; 


surface, 


} 


Under proper culture, clay soils are weil caleu- 


lated for growing crops of beans, wheat, outs, 


Sometimes the ground is so covered with flints| clover, and winter tares; but not for barley, un. 
alone cultivated, but the soil was gradual'y deep- | and stones, that hardly any mould is to be seen, 


now the ground, at the commencement of every work, and is injurious to the implements of hus. 
rotation, is trenched by a shovel, (the soil being | bandry cmployed in the cultivation; bat with! aptitnde to be poached, they are, in general, unfit 
proper management, it can be nigibe red highly |to be fed by heavy cattle in wet weather ; but they 
een inehes, the exhausted surface is buried, and | productive. 


very loose,) to the depth of from fifteen to eight 


the fresh soil brought up, eoriched by the manure 


The stone-brash, or com-brash soils, (as they are 


washed down to it, during the seven preceding | provineially called) of Gloucestershire, and the 


years. [tis then subjected to the following coarse 
of crops : 1. Potatoes; 2. Wheat maured sown 
in November, and carrots in February, for a see- 
ond crop in the same year; 3. Flax, mnured, 
and sown with clover seed, for the next crop; 4. 
Clover; 5, Rye or wheat, with carrots for a sec- 
ond crop; 6. Oats after the carrots; and, 7. Buck- 
wheat; at the end of which period the ground is 
again trenched, 

The double crops raised in the sandy soils of 
Flanders, in the course of the same year, are at- 
tended with much advantage, ‘ihe Flemish far- 
mers thus obtaina greater quantity of manure, than 
they could produce under any other system, by 
which they are enabled to extract so much pro- 
duce from soils, originally sterile, and which would 
soon revert to their former state of barrenness, 
without the greatest industry, and the most un- 
wearied attention. 

It is a rule, in regard to sandy soils, never to 
pick off any small stones that may be found in 
them, as they contribute to prevent evaporation, 
and to preserve moisture. It is another rule, fre- 
quently to renovate the strength of such soi's, by 
laying them down with grass-seeds, and pasturing 
them for a few years, as they are so apt to be ex- 
hausted by aration, if corn ci ops are too frequently 
repeated, 

it may be added as a general rule, “that the fer- 
tility of sandy, or siliceous soils, is in proportion 
to the quantity of rain that falls, combined with 
the frequency of its recurrence. As a proof of 
this, in the rainy climate of Turin, the most pro- 
lific soil has from 77 to 80 per cent of siljcious 
earth, and from nine to fourteen of Faleareous ; 
whereas in the neighborhood of Paris, where there 
is much less rain, the sifex is only in the propor- 
tion of frum 26 to 50 per cent in the most fertile 
parts. 


2. Gravel.-—Gravelly soils differ 


management, 
small soft stones, sometimes of flinty ones; but 
they often contain granite, limestone, and other 
‘rocky substances, partially, but not very minutely 
decomposed, Gravel, being more porous than 
even sand, is generally a poor, and what is called, 
a hungry soil, more especially when the parts of 
which it consists, are hard in substance and round- 
ed m form. Gravetly soils are easily exlimusted, 
for the animal and veg. table matters they contain, 
not being attracted by the earthy constituent parts 
of the soil, which are se dom sufficiently abundant 
for that purpose, are more liable to be decomposed 
by the action of the atmosphere, and carried off 
from them by water. 

Gravelly soiis are improved by draining, where 
they are troubled with springs ;—by deep plough- 
ing ;—by mixing them with coats of clay, chalk, 
marl, peat, or other earth; by frequent returns of 
grass crops ;—by repeated applications of manure ; 
—and by irrigation, if the water be full of sedi- 


materially’ 
from sandy, both in their texture and modes of 
They are frequently composed of 


| 








midland counties of England, may be ineluded 
under the general head of gravelly soils, being so 
much mixed with small stones. ‘They have fre- 
quent’y, however, more sand, or clay, or caleare- 
ous loam, in their composition, than gravelly soils 


of by some witiors as a distinct species of soil, 
Gravelly soils, from their parting so readily 
with moisture, are apt fo burn, as it: is called, in 
dry seasons; but in wet ones, they usually pro- 
duce abundant crops of barley, rye, tares, pease, 


and | Land of this description is ae troublesome to | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


oats, and even wheat; and even a thin stratum of | 


ee pee : ‘le : ea a 
gravel, if mixed with shells, and other marine pro }some eminent farmers think it unnecessary, pro- 


) 
vided particular attention be 


ductions, possesses many advantages for cultiva 
tion, in a wet climate, 

A gravel’y soil, free from stagnant water, gives 
such additional warmth to the climate, that 
vegetation is nearly a fortnight earlier, than where 
other soils predominate. About Dartford and 
Blackheath in’ Kent, such soils produce early 
preen Winter tares, rye, atiturmmal pease, 
and occasionally wheat, in great  perfeetion.— 
When barley and oats are cultivated, they should 
he sown very early, that they may have full posses- 


an 


pease, 


less Immediately after a fallow ; nor for turnips, or 
potatoes, unless under very peculiar management, 
Clays become good meadow, though from their 


do well for hay, or soiling. The after grass may 
be used to feed neat cattle till October, and sheep 
ull March. A stiff Clay, however, with a strong 
marl under it, is preferred in Cheshire and Derby- 
shire for the dairy. 


Ploughing previons to winter’s setting in, is of 


| great use to clays, by exposing the surface to the 


i frost, which metlows and reduces it in a manner 
usually possess, and on that account, are treated | 


infinitely superior to what could be accomplished 
by all the operations of man, In this state, the 
soil remains ull spring seed-time, when it is either 
ploughed with a shallow furrow or scarified and 
sown, 

In respect to fallowing strong clay, a 


a (subject 
to be afterwards more 


fully discussed) though 


paid to the bean 


, crop, sowing early, horse iain regularly, and 
/ weeding completely ; yet there certainly are many 


clay soils, more especially in Scotland, so tena- 


‘cious and obdurate, so adhesive to every thing 


that comes in contact with them when wet, and 
assuming, When dry, such a stony hardness, that 
they are but ill caleulated, in that stubborn state, 
for the purposes of vegetation. In that case, a 


,summer fatlow is indispensably necessary every 


sion of the ground before the dry season sets in. | 


Gravelly soils, in a wet climate, answer well for 
potatoes; aud indeed, in Cornwall, in a sheltered 
situation, with a command of sea-sand, and of sea- 
weed, they raise two crops of potatoes in the same 
year, 

Poor gravelly soi!s, full of springs, and those 
sulphurous, are very unfriendly to vegetation ; 
and are better 
culture. 

3. Clay.—A clay soil is distinguished above 
every other for tenacity. It feels smooth, and 
sotnewhat unctuous. {f cultivated in a wet state, 
it sticks to the plough like mortar, and does not 
soon become dry. It is often, indeed, of so adhe- 
sive a nature, that it will hold water like a dish. 
[na dry summer, the plough turns it up in great 
clods, scarcely to be broken or separated by the 
heaviest roller. Ut requires. therefore, much la- 
bhorto put it ina state fit for producing either 
corn or grass: and though it will yield great crops, 
yet being cultivated ata heavy expense, un!ess 
when occupied by a judicious attentive farmer, it 
is seldom that much profit is obtained. ‘The very 
superior management of clay soils, as practised in 
the Lothians, is fortunately an exception to this 
general rule, 

The value of a clayey soil, depends materially 
on its having an open subsoil,ewhich renders it 
more tractable and productive. Its texture is im- 
proved by a suitable mixture of common sand, 
sea-sand and above all, of limestone gravel, where 
it can be obtained. Peat moss also, that has for 
some time been dug up, and exposed tothe a tion 
of the atmosphere, may be used with advantage 
It is likewise necessary to enrich it with putrid 
and calcareous mauures in the course of its culti- 
vation, 


alculated for wood than for arable | process of tillage whatsoever. 


six or-eight years ; boti: to prevent such soils con- 
tracting a most injurious sourness avd adhesion 
from wet ploughing, and in order that, by expo- 


/sure to the sun and winds, during the summer 





months, they may be so thoroughly pulverized, « 

to be placed in a state fit for bearing abundant 
crops of grain and grass. There are certain soils, 
and situations, indeed, where summer fallowing 
cannot be advantageously relinquished for any other 


4, Peat.—This substance is unquestionably of 
vegetable origin. The difference between it and 
vegetable mould is this, that mouid is derived from 
finer substances, as the leaves of the trees,—the 
remains of arable cultivation,n—and the roots as 
well as the leaves and stalks of the finer grasses, 
which contain a large proportion of earthy mat- 
ters ; Whereas peat is chiefly composed of various 
sorts of aquatics; which, instead of rotting on, or 
near the surface, are generally immersed in stag- 
nant water, and only partially decomposed, In 
valleys, peat moss lias often a considerable pro- 
portion of vegetable earth washed from the higher 
grounds, 

(To be continued.) 





From the Northampton Courier. 
Extract of a Letter from a Gentleman in Indiana, 

under date of Dec. 7, 1837. 

Sir—Having purchased lust spring with a friend, 
two papers of Mulberry seed of Mr D. S. Porter 
of Cincinnati, from which we had about 300 fine 
trees, many of which attained last season the 


height of 5 to 6 1-2 feet, and had Jeaves about 
7 1-2 by 5 1-2 inches and under, and also had 
nearly as many trees from seed obtained of Mr 
Whitmarsh, sown at the same time, and no mate- 
rial difference; perhaps the leaves of the latter 
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are a little smoother than the hime “3; one of the | 
trees attained to the height of six fect or more. 
My friend before mentioned, set out last spring 


the roots or stumps of 300 trees, the product of 
seed purchased of Mr Whitmarsh, the year before. | 
These reots have thrown up an average of 5 to 6, 


thrifty shoots each, and have a very heavy weight 
of foliage. The leaves from one of these weighed 


| 
one pound 3 ounces, and I think they averaged 3-4) 


or more. From a comparison of these trees with 
a fine lot of genuine muliicanl’s growing in a 
neighboring field, I think they yielded on an av- 
erase an equal weight of foliage with the mauti- 
caulis. Their leave 
heavier than the latter in proportion to the size, 
growing close together upen the stalks. 

I wish to engage in the culture of rearing silk, 


and consider it a matter of the first importance to | 
This is there- | 
fore my apolog sy for troubling you with the follow. | 


have the best kind of mulberry trees. 


ing enquiries in relation to the trees produced 
from the seed purchased of Mr D. 
which he informed me you kad procured in Chi- 
na. 


Ist. Are they of the same species referred to in 


your letter addressed to the Hon. A. 'T. Judson, | 


which you denominated Canton Morus multicau- 
lis, that those who have tried the experiments, 


have found that a leaf of the Canton of the same | 


size weighs double to that of the Manilla multi- 
caulis. 

9d. Are they the same kind referred to in an 
article from the Northampton Courier, published 
in the October number of the Silk Culturist— 
“that the difference between cocoons fed exclu- 
sively on the white mulberry, and those fed 
wholly on the Canton mulberry, was very appar- 
ent to the naked eye, the latter being of a more 
. brilliant than the former 7” 

3d. Do you consider them ou the whole as val- 
uable for feeding worms as any other species, 
pecially the genuine multicaulis, produced from 
cuttings or layers ? 

4th. Is the silk produced by the worms fed 


es- 


from the foliage of these trees of as good quality | 


as from any other ? 

5th. T have heard it asserted, that the glossy 
surface of leaves causes the worins to reject them. 
Does your experience 
trees corroborate thls assertion ? 

6th. 
cies with those preduced from the seed imported 
by Mr Wuitmarsh ? 

7th. What is their value in market compared | 
with the genuine multicaulis ? 

Please reply to this immediately, if convenient, 
and tf you are willing, through the columns of the 
Silk Culturist or the Northampton Courier ; if you 
reply through the latter, please send me one or 
two copies of the number containing your reply, 
and oblige your obt. servant, 

M. E, Epwarps, Jr. 


REPLY, 


Mr Charles J. Hosman, going West, took with 
him several papers of Mulberry seed, which to 
distinguish from others, I called the Asiatic. Al 
though labelled Canton, the seed did not come to 
me from the missionaries, Mr Hosman wrote me 


Dr Daniel Stebbins, 
Northampton, Mass. 


8, as to size, were about mid- | 
way between the [talian and mu.ticaulis, butimuch | 


. | 
S. Porter, | 


in feeding worms from these | 


. Por- 
same seed 
about which you make the foregoong enquiries — 
In reply to your Ist amd 21 question, the trees 
from the seed referred to are not the Canton mul- 
licaulis mentioned in my letter to the Committee 
of Congress, nor are they 
ed in your second enquiry, 
name of Asiatic, to distinguish them from other 
seedlings, us the Chinese, so called, sold) by Mr 
Whitmarsh in 1836, and the Multicaulis seed sold 
(in 1837; also, from: the Broosa and Smyrna; all 
of these have a great similarity in the shape of the 
leaf, and may prove a great acquisition to the mul- 
berry feed, 

But as you inquire particularly in your third 
| question about the trees you have from the Asiat- 
lie seed—the leaves, although of less size than the 
Manilla multicaulis, yet they are more thickly set 
upon the stalk; each tree will probably furnish 
as imuch foliage of as good quality as the Multi- 
caulis, and be found more hardy, 

4th. I have ro evidence of worms having been 
fed wholly on these leaves (the Asiatic.) I used 
them, however, for trial, and found the worms as 
fond of them as of the Manilla multieanlis, and 
have no doubt of its furnishing as good silk. 
| 5th. | have had no personal experience in feed- 
,ing worms with foliage having a glossy surface, 
except between the Black and Red mulberry, one 
of which is smoother than the other, and 
the worms did not like it so well. But an 
experienced gentleman Who has tried such as you 
describe, confirms what you have heard, The 
leaves he referred to, however, were not only very 
smooth and glossy, buat very thick like an oak leaf, 
In reply to your 

6th question, | would not undertake to say your 
trees are of the same species, yet the foliage is 
very similar to those of the roots which your friend 
)set ont last spring, and will, [ trust, prove a very 
hardy tree, as has been well atteste 4 the first year, | 
| —unseathed by our early As to 


\ 


he had left some of the seed with Mr D. 


j ter, of Cincinnati, and is probably the 
{ 


the mulberry inention- 
but sare known by the 


severe frosts, 
Canton standing first on the scale; and if any re- 
liance can be placed on the first year’s develop- 
jment of qualit’, I think the Asiatic will be noth- 
ling less than the second, unless the product of seed 
| just received fromthe Chinese inission shall prove 
equal to the Cantor, which [ imperted in 1834, 
| from the same source, The last supply | had re- 


Are these trees probably of the same spe-| quested to be gathered in the kigh districts of | 


China, ‘There is some mistake in relation to the 
seed you had which ought to be corrected, Not 
having been forwarded by the mission, but through 
‘another chanuel, L therefore 
| The seed [ have recently received and tested, I 
| consider the real Canton, and hope it may prove 
so, Great pains have been taken to procure it, 
‘and [ should regret a disappointment. 1 can tell 
you more about it next autumn, 

| th. Respecting the market value of the trees, 
(Asiatic) how much they may improve another 
year, | know not; but from the developement of 
this the first year, it promises to be worth as much 
as the multicaulis, My seed was sown very late 
and very thick, therefore excluded in part from the 
benefit of sun and air, they could not, nor do I think 
they ever can attain here, such height as in your 
favored climate. A few trees, however, sown 
earlier in a shady part of my garden under the 
fence, without being soaked, did not come up un- 
til the expiration of eight long weeks. Yet from 





3 pearance, 


}every good quality in the mulberry, | consider the | 


called it the Asiatic. | 


this avian hope, some leaves have attained the 
size of 5 1-2 by 4 1-2, and none of the trees were 
over 2 to 2 1-2 feet, 





Tue Cuctivation or Sucar Beers in Onto.-- 
When the maple forests bow to the axe of the 
woodman, as they must in the tide of emigration 
flocding the west, Ohio mu-t look to the Beet if 
she wishes a domestic substitute for sugar, and 
cannot get return cargoes of the article cheap 
enough for the produce she ships to Louisiana. A 
|Mr Pugh, according to the Cincinnati Gazette, 
| has already anticipated this culture on his farm, a 
few miles north of that city. He had raised this 
year, sugar beets 30 inches in circumference, and 
weighing twenty pounds, from seed procured in 
France, and mangel wurtzel of nearly the same 
from French seed. Mr Pugh 
thinks it as easy to raise fifty tons of these beets 
from an acre, as fifty bushels of corn, ‘They arg 
| capital for cattle and sto¢k hogs, and young suck- 
| ing calves prefer them to milk when properly pre- 
jpared with milk. Among the 56 head of his 
Durham breeds, those that had fed on beets could 
readily be distinguished by their fat and sleek ap- 
The beets are infinitely better when 





dimensions, also 





boiled, 

The apparatus and fixtures used by Mr Pugh, 
fur boiling, or rather steaming food for 300, and 
40 or 50 cows with other stock, cost about $150, 
and consumes a quarter of a cord of wood per 
day. 

Among the Durham cattle on the farm of Mr 
Pugh, was observed some very fine young males, 
and among them Lebanon, an animal of superior 
growth and figure. 

Mr P. bas not attempted to make sugar from 
his beets, but if its manufacture is profitable any- 
where from this article, it would certainly be so 
here, fur no soil can produce a better growth.— 
| T'wo hands can prepare the ground, plant aud cul- 
'tivate five acres’of beets in a season, and the pro- 
| duct would doubtless yield many tons of saccha- 
rine matter.— WV. Y. Star. 














The number of hogs slaughtered last season, in 
ithe valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi, amounted, 
according to Lynford’s Western Address Direc- 
| tory, to five hundred thousand! averaging two 
hundred pounds each hog, the total amount be- 
ing one hundred millions of pounds! which was in 
\the market. The cost of the article varied, Up 
the Missouri river, the minimum price was $3,50 ; 
}in other parts of Missouri State, 85 per hundred 
| pounds, In Illinois and Indiana, the prices va- 
jried from $4,50 to $6; and in Ohio, and along 
\the Ohio river, eastwardly from Cincinnati, the 
average price was $7 per hundred pounds; total 
average cost about $6,000,000 for pork and ba- 
con, for sale in the western markets.” 


\ The New York Commercial Advertiser says— 





A drop of the spirits of turpenting put into the 
mouth of a chicken, from the point of a feather, 
or otherwise, will cure the gapes; and by mixing 
salt with their food will prevent their taking the 
gapes. 


Glauber’s Salts, Sulphate of Soda, an ounce 
dissolved in about one quart of water, and sprink- 
led on vines, is recommended as a preventive 
against insects. 
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(For the New England Farmer.) 
ON THE PRESERVATION OF MEAT 
SALT. 

The antisceptic power of salt must appear to be 
the most fortunate of that substance when we con- 
sider how great a relish mankind have had for it 
in all ages of the world. Much better for us 
would it be to be deprived of all that remains of 
the tribe of condiments than this one. It should 
however be observed that salt is only an antiseep- 
tie in large quantities, and that a small quantity, 


BY 


80 far from preventing, promotes putrefaction.— | 


From this faet, it was concluded by Sir John 
Pringle, that as we use salt at table in small quan- 
tity only its use is to help digestion by its sceptic 
power, the meat being thus softened and dissolv- 
ed. 

The kind of this article most preferred in cur- 
ing meat and first isthe Bay sait which is obtained 
by spontaneous evaporation of sea-water. Meat 
salters prefer that which is coarse grained or oc- 
curring in large crystals, and evidently of impure 
quality ; and perhajs this very impurity adds to 
its-antisceptic power. Different kinds of salt dif- 
fer in their degree of saltuess. The coarse-grain- 
ed salt possesses a greater degree of poignancy 
than the fine-grained, although the latter pene- 
trates meat much sooner than the former. 

In order to salt meat for long keeping it ought 
to be in the frst place, of the best possible qual- 
ity ; for as the natural effect of the process is to 
deteriorate the meat, unfess it was originally ex- 
cellent a sufficiently good quality to rencer it 
agreeable will not remain. The main object to 
be kept in view ought to be to extract as mMuci: of 
the animal moisture as possible, with the least pos- 
sible quantity of salt, end therefore with the least 
injury to the softness of the fibre. To effect this 
object with beef, select the meat perfectly free 
from taint; let all the kernels be cut out; sprinkle 
it all over with fine salt; lay it on an inclined 
plane for about six hours, so that its Juices, which 
the salt will separate and dissolve in, may, as 
much as possible, drain off. Let it be then wiped, 
well rubbed with Bay salt, and placed between 
two strong boards, with a heavy weight on the 
upper oue. ‘She combined action of the salt and 
pressure will cause the extrusion of the juices.— 
In twenty-four hours, let the meat be wiped and 
rubbed again, and laid between the pressing boards, 
The same wiping, salting, and pressing, are to be 
repeated in twenty-four hours more.  In_ this 


way, the weights being added to every day, the | 


meat may be kept until it is salt enough for the 
purpose. The time will be shorter or longer ac- 
cording to the fancy of the consumer ; but if the 
meat is to be kept for store, it must not be left ex- 
posed to the air between the boards more than a 
few days. After being removed from the press- 
ing boards, the pieces must be packed closely in 
n perfectly tight cask, with salt between anc 
around, Instead of using salt alone, it may be 


from the meat having been taken off it is to be 
wiped and again rubbed with the mixture of sugar, 
salt, and saltpetre, in the same proportions as be- 
| fore. The next day it should be again beaten and 
nately during ten days, care being taken to turn 
the meat each time. 
j}ten days, 
en cold. There can be little doubt that this mode 
of preserving, if applied generally, would Le found 
an excellent one; and it will be readily admitted 
ithat any process which preserves meat with so 





small a quantity of sult is valuable. 
j ways be kept in mind, that the true art of pressing 
| meat by salting, is to do so with the smallest quan- 
| tity of salt than can be made to answer the pur- 
pose. 
jt is a common opinion that salting greatly im- 
pairs the nutritiousness of meat, and, in proof, the 
out and form brine, [t is believed that the nutri- 
salting, 
gravy-like juices which pour out. 


render it somewhat less easily digestible, and prob- 
ably only lessens its nutritiveness in a’small de- 
gree, for the liquid consists merely of water tinged 


jtrom the meat this blood and water, which, if 
| allowed to remain, would tend to promote its pu- 
trefaction, 


the action of water, In the way that this is gen- 
erally done, the process is totally inefficient for 
the salt is retained with great obstinacy, probably 
by chemical combination in a slight degree, and 
the external portions of the meat defend the in- 


the watering were renewed often enough to re- 
move any salt from the central portions, the result 
would be, that the external parts must have been 
totally deprived of salt, which never happens. 

All meats are not rendered equally salt or hard 
by exposure to the action of salt during the same 
time. Pork less salt than beef, 
and with that smaller portion it keeps as well, the 


becomes much 





having a greater ratio of fat to lean, the fat taking 
up salt much more slowly than the nuscular parts 
of the animal. 

It is a curious fact, and one that it is useful to 
| be acquainted with, that the saltness of meat which 
has been preserved in brine, will increase, even 
vafter the meat has been removed from the brine. 
| Thus, if, in winter, a large piece of fresh beef be 
feut into two equal parts and both are 





mixed with one eighth of its weight of saltpetre to | immersed during the same length of tine in the 


redden the meat. 
In the Journal des Connoissances Usuelles, the 


and it perhaps might be followed with advantage 
asa general process for preserving meat :—The 
mutton must be fat. 


| same brine, containing more salt than the water 


ican hold dissolved, suppose for fourteen days, one 
following mode of making mutton hams is given, | of them, when dressed, will prove sufficiently salt | 
Let the other be taken | 
‘had a very luxuriant bead of hair, one of the dam- 


Two ounces of sugar are to} 


to please many palates. 
out of the brine at the same time, and set aside for 
six weeks, and it will be found on being duly 


be mixed with one ounce of common salt, and half} boiled that it has grown by far more salt than the 


a spoonful of saltpetre, 
with this, and then placed in a tureen,. 


The meat is to Le rubbed | former, although apparently they were both ex- 
It must} posed to the action of the salt during the same 


be beaten and turned twice a day, during three | length of time, 


consecutive days; and the scum which comes | 


ithe two operations ought to be repeated alter. | 


It must be exposed to smoke 
Hams.thus prepared. are generally eat- | 


It should al-! 


fact is adduced, that all the juices of the flesh run | 


tive qualities are scarcely impaired by a few days’ | 
notwithstanding the great quantity of | 
But there ean | 
be but little doubt that the action of long-contin- | 
ued salt is to corrugate and harden the fibre, to | 


with blood ; and one use of the orocess is to expel | 


When meat has been too long kept in salt the | 
taste becomes disagreeably saline, and resource | 
is had to the expedient of exposing the meat to | 


ternal parts from the action of the water; and if 


principal reason of which is, that it does not take | 
up salt so speedily as other meats on account of 


JAN. 31, 183°. 

Many persons fail in preserving meat by using 
‘too little salt, the error arising from the vague no- 
tions which prevail in regard to the nature of the 
| brine. In many books, we find it given as quite 
a sufficient direction for the strength of brine, that 
it shall floatan egg. According to Gay Lussac eggs 
jare pretty, nearly all of the same specific gravity, 
which he found to be about 1,078. Now a satu- 
/urated solution of salt bears an egg, and a satura- 
ited solution, diluted with almost double its bulk 
‘of water, will do the same ; hence the floating of 
jan egg isa very vague test of strength. ‘l'o ob- 
jtain brine that will be of the same specific gravity 
as an average egg, a saturated solution of salt, at 
65° F., is to be mixed with double its measure of 
‘common water at the same temperature. An egg 
} put into this mixture will remain at the top, bot- 
tom, or middle ; and the specific gravity of the 
/ mixture at 60° is 1,078. Brine should never be 
weaker than a saturated solution ; and it will be 
always advisable that there shall be some undis- 
solved salt present; for as meat is continually giving 
out juices, up toa certain period, these juices 
would iower the strength of the brine below the 
preserving point. But if there be an excess of 
salt present it will dissolve in the juices given out 
and thus the strength of the brine will be kept up, 


| 
| It is because salt is the most agreeable preser- 
i vation of meat that it is used for this purpose, and 
by no means because it is the most effectual, Ac- 
cording to the experiments of Sir John Pringle, it 
‘isthe most feeble of all the substances tried by 
him. Saltpetre he found to possess no less than 
four times the preservative power of common salt. 
On this account, and on account of the property 
| Which saltpetre possesses of giving a pleasing red- 
beef, itis used us an ingredient in the 
i brine with which meat is preserved, Some sup- 
|pose, however, that it has also the effect of har- 
| dening the fibre, Among other substances which 
ihe tried he found that sulphate of potash passessed 
| twice the preservative powers of common salt— 
Sal Ammoniae three times—carbonate of ammo- 
| nia four times—carbonate of potash (pearl-ash) 
four times—borax twelve times—succinic acid 
twenty times—aluin (sulphate of alumina) thirty 
| times—chamomile flowers one bundred and twen- 
ty times—and camphor three hundred times the 
| power of common salt, 


ness to 








{ 
| Mr Babcock an ingenious artizan from Ware, 
lis exhibiting his beautiful lithe Circular Railway 
lat the ‘lown Hall. The Steam Engine leads off 
‘a train of Cars, with baggage and passengers. At 
a given signal, they stop, a door opens and a man 
‘appears. He takes in the trunks, retires into the 
| Car, the bell rings, and the train is again in mo- 
‘tion. An engine isalso put upon the track, which 
| operates by machinery within itself and which is 
‘capable of regulating its own motions, He has 
(also varions little specimens of ingenuity, the pro- 
| duct of his own skill, with some novel musical 
| instruments, all which go to make upa pretty and 
| instructive exhibition, —.Vorthamplon Courier. 





A man boasting in a company of ladies, that he 


sels remarked that it was owing entirely to the 
MELLOWNESS Of the soil, 





Try to spend your time usefully both to your- 


{self and others, 
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BEET ROOT SUGAR. 


The subjoined, translated from the Journal «les 
Debats, will be read with interest by those of our 
citizens who have, of late, been devoting their at- 
tention to the culture of the Beet, and the manu- 
facture of the Beet Root Sugar —Nat. Gaz. 

We propose, in our turn, to lay before the rea- 
der the authentic and fullest accounts, which we 
promised, relative to the important discovery made 
in the Grand Duchy of Baden, for the desiccation 
of the Beet. 

Until now, the Sugar esiablishments have want- 
ed the fresh Beets, which, when collected in Oc 
tober, begin to ferment and decompose towards 
the month of February. At the close of March 
or April, the manutacturers are obliged to suspend 
their work until the next erop; so that there re- 
main only four or five months in the year for the 
full manufacture. Notwithstanding the most pa- 
tient investigations, it has, hitherto, been found 
impossible, without injury to the beet, to obtain a 
desiccation that would allow its preservation thro’- 
out the year,and to work without interruption. In- 
deed we believe the solution of this problem had 
been almost abandoned as hopeless. 





A German, M. Schuzenbach, who appears to 
be endowed with a high degree of inventive ge- 
nius, has discovered a process, by which to obtain 
this desiccation in Jarge quantities of the beet.— 
Besides the uninterrupted work which hence be- 
comes possible, assurances are given of other ad- 
vantages not less important. ‘The beet, when 
dried, oceupies only one fifth the space it does 
when fresh, and the saccharine matter is in a state 
of double concentration. A hundred quintals of | 
beets, undergoing this preparation, give, in the 
final result, about ten quintals of a drained and 
dry sugar. 

This discovery is no longer to be viewed as a 
mere theory. A society, formed in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, with a capital of a million of 
florins (more than two millions of franes) and sus- | 
tained by all the credit of the powerful house of 
De Haber, has established a factory at Ellinguen, 
where the process has been tried on a large scale 
for several months. The experiments have been | 
followed up by two commissions composed of | 
scientific men and manufacturers, one from Bava-| 
ria, the other from Wurtemberg. After six weeks | 
labor in the manufacture, the two bodies declared | - 
as certain, the advantages anwounced. A partic- | 
ular circumstance permitted us to be present dur- | 
ing the. first experiments. ‘ihe immediate desic- | 
cation of the beet, (a fact which M. Demarecay 
in the session to day declared impossible) is done 
with a rapidity and ease truly wonderful, 





The protection extended to national industry by 
the paternal government of Baden, is well known. 
It accordingly favors with all its support. this new 
undertaking, There is now being organized in 
Wurtemburg, a second society altogether as strong, 
for carrying into operation the process of M. Schu- 
zenbach, aud the two companies, it is sail, have 
united in a sort of private contract, the first idea 
of which, was borrowed, perhaps, from the system 
of the Prussian Custom Houses. New assoéia- 
tions in Prussia and Bavaria are also, according 
to accounts worthy of credit, on the eve of adopt- 
ing the new invention; and of acceding to the 
plan of association. We think we can, also, assure 
our readers, that a patent isasked of France ; and 
that seyeral of our principal manufacturers are al- 








ready in the way of an arrangement vith hes pro- 
prietor of this method. 

It is impossible yet, well to rate the bearing and 
influence of this revolution in the manufacture,— 
But it appears demonstrated, that it will, at least, 
have the effect of rendering the business. defini- 
tively commercial ; while it is true that the pres- 
ent processes tend to render it agricultural. Con- 
sidering the powerful machinery which the new 
method requires, the system in laying inthe stock, 


(which is henceforward possible) and the regular | 


continuance of the manufacture, we are led to the 
opinion that it will be a business reserved only for 
large capitals. 


THE WHEAT C ‘ROP FOR 1835-6-7. 

Statements of flour left at Albany, ‘lroy and 
Schenectady, from 1st September to the close of 
navigation in the year 1835—36—’7— 

1835. 1836. 1837. 
590,213 457,040 728,839 bls. 

The wheat coming to Albany and Troy is in- 
cluded in the above estimate at the rate of five 
bushels fur a barrel of flour, 


The above statment shows the quantity of flour | 


arriving at tide water, from the first of September, 
when the new crop commences coming to mar- 
ker, to the close of navigation, in each of the last 
three years. 


for this period in 1837, is greater by 138,626 bar- | 


rels than for the same period in 1835,—and it ex- 
ceeds the quantity coming to market in the fall of 
1836 by 181,790 barrels. ‘The average price of 
flour during the navigation season in 1835 was 
$6 50—in 1836 $9, and in 
been about $9 per barrel. At these prices, the 
quantity brought to market after harvest and dur- 
ing the continuance of canal navigation, in each of 
the years before reterred to, will yield to the flour 
merchants the following sums, viz : 
1835—500,213 barrels at $6 50—& 
1836—557,010 “* at 9 00—$5,413,360 
1837—728,830 * at 9 00— $6,559,551 
The crop of 1836, that is, the wheat and flour | 


$3,836,384 


coming to market from the first of Sept. 1836, to | 


the 2ist of Aug, 1837, is less by 384,000 barrels of | 
flour, than the product of the previous crop of 
1835. But with an importation from foreign | 
countries of several millions of bushels of wheat 
and other grains, and with an abundant crop of 


| wheat and all the coarser grains, as well as of ev- | 


ery description of vegetable food, and with ne arly 
730,000 barrels of flour already in market from 


the wheat crop of 1837, can the present high pri- | 


ces be maintained ? 
has nearly doubled, 


Since 1814 the price of flour | 
Can those who are interest- 


ed in the flour trade explain the cause of this enor- | 


mous increase -? 





Poisonous CanpLe 
Westminster 
a previous sitting, was directed to a subject ma- 
terially affecting the public health—that of white 
arsenic having been detected to a considerable ex- 
tent in some candles lately come much into use. 
it appears that these candles, which are very much 
in appearance like wax, owe their beauty and 
brillianey in burning to arsenic, which fact has 
been proved by experiments made by Mr Ever tt, 
the lecturer on chemistry at the Middlesex hospi- 
tal, and Mr Phillips, of St. ‘Thomas's hospital.— 
Dr Scott also stated that two manufacwrers of 


The quantity coning to tide water | 


1837 it has probably | 


s.-—The attention of the | 
Medical Society, at their last and at | 


— - ——— ——— —= 
ir hese new G. rman wax lights had ochaawiteheed 
Ee him that the quantity used was one part of 
| white arsenic to twenty-seven parts of futty mat- 
iter. Considerable discussion ensued in the so- 
ciety, as to the effect of such a quantity of a dele- 
terious substance like arsenic being consuined in 
lthis way in houses or crowded churches—in some 
}of which they had been lately introduced, as also 
in theatres, From the known ill effects of this 
mineral on those persons who are in the habit of 
using it in various manufactories, as well as the 
wretched breath and shert lives of miners in Sax- 
ony and other parts from which it is procured, in 
}combination with other substances, most of the 
members were led to consider that its eTects 
would be exceedingly injurious to health, and that 
it was right the public should be made acquainted 
with the fact. One or two members stated that 
|they had used the candles for some time, without 
/expericneing any ill effects, while others, of a 
weaker habit of body head found them injurious. 
|The candle may be known to contain white arse- 
jnic, if, on blowing it out, the wick smells like 
| garlic ; a fact indicating the presence of metallic 
jarsenic, in which state a small portion only of the 
mineral is—the great proportion being white ar- 
senic—the most deadly form of tlie poison, The 
lights in question are sold cheap, and in many in- 
istances a fraud is practised on the public, by the 


jsubstitution of them for true wax lights; the 
|fraud may be detected by the test we have men- 
tioned.—[ Standard, 


Sirx.—The culture of the Mulberry and the 
productiom of silk, are now known to be well 
_adapte «d to the soil anil climate of this State. The 
|care of the silk worm is also suited to the other 
employments of the mass of our population, and 
| the manrfacture of the article will add greatly to 

our wealth, The Legislature endeavored to pro- 
| mote it, by the act of 1832, authorising the estab- 
lishment of ove silk company in each county.— 
jut the means adopted, seem net to have produ- 
leed the desired result. A company has been 
|chartered in each of the counties of Beaver, Ches- 
ter, Cumberland, Lancaster, Lebanon, and Phila- 
|delphia, but without much apparent success, Nor 
jis it perhaps desirable that they should succeed, 
| Che silk business will undoubtedly become of first 
rate importance among us, and will probably be 
the sooner fairly estxblished if left to the unre- 
istrained exercise of private enterprize, properly 
| encouraged by the Legislature, With this view, 
I would recommend that a small premium be of- 
fered by the State, for a limited time, on specified 
| quantities of the artic le, when the production of 
‘our own soil and industry.—Message of Gov. 
| Ritner, of Pa. 











A curiosity has been sent to our office by Col. 
George Ferree, of Marietta, which we deem high- 
| ly deserving of notice. It is an ear of corn com- 
plete and entire, and solid at the stem or root, but 
}at about an inch above the root, branching out into 
seven distinct, separate, and perfectly formed ears 
lof various sizes—a large, full and very handsome 
one in the centre, and surrounded by six smaller 
ones of difterent lengths and bulk, and equally 
well formed as the large one. It seems like a 
stout and hardy parent, with her six little ones 
clustering around her and craving nourishment 
and protection.— Columbia Spy. 
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INDIAN WHEAT, 

This is the name applied to a grain, which recently 
has been brought into notice by its extraordinary pro- 
tivencss.and of whichas inguries sre consiantly made 
of us, we propose to give What information we possess. 

The plant referred to is, without question, the Tarta- 
rian Buck Wheat; or as it is called by others, the Si- 
berian Buckwheat. It belongs to the tribe of the Poly- 
gonum from its many sides ; and its name Buck Wheat 
is supposed to be a corruption of Beech Wheat from the 
The culli- 
vation of this particular kind of Buck Wheat is not new 
in this country nor in this state. 


resemblance of its seeds to the Beech Mast. 


The recent excite- 
ment in regard to it seems to have been accidental ; its 
value perhaps being more particularly Lrought into view 
by the failure of common Wheat through the grin 
worm and by rust; and the loss of the Indian Corn by 
the inclemency of the seasons. This particular kind has 
been several years cultivated in Pennsylvania; anda 
beautiful sample of it was brought to us from the north- 
western parts of that state three years since ; but with- 
out any name by which to designate it, or any account 
of its cultivation or its yield. 
several years cultivated 
County in this State, 


It has been likewisu for 
successfully in) Hampshire 
It was said to have been intro- 
duced into Germany a century ago; and within a few 
years has been cultivated in Great Britain. It is sup- 
posed to possess consideruble advantages over the kind 
that has been usually cultivated, not only because it is 
considerably heavier in the grain, but is generally con- 
sidered more palatable. It is said to do well even in the 
poorest soils; is not affected by cold ; and being more 
disposed to branch out and spread its stalks, requires 
not so much seed for its cultivation as the common kind 
of buckwheat. Some persons, who “ave cultivated it 
demur to the fact of its being more productive ; and 
complain of its flour as being blackish and rather bitter. 
These differences can only be reconciled by supposing 
differences in the modes of cultivation; in the nature 
of the svils, upon which it grows; in the kind of man- 
ure employed ; in the manner of its being cured; and in 


the manufacture of the bread itself. 


With a view to give the best information we have | says a bushel goes farther than two bushels of oats. 


been able to obtain of its cultivation and history here, 


we subjoin some extracts from letters received in an- 
ewer to our inquiries 


“Of its origin, says one of our correspondents, I know | 


nothing ;,but report says some years since a traveller 
fed his horse ata public House ina town a few miles 
north of us (Hartland, Vt.) and that after he left, a few 
grains were found in the trough in some respects resem, 
bling buckwheat; and that these being sown preduced 
the grain now known by the name of Indian Wheat 
{t produced 30 or 40 bushels to the acre on ordinary land, 
such as will not bear a good crop of any other grain; 
and sometimes yields 75 to 100 bushels to the acre.”’ 
“Our facmers differ much as to the quantity of seed 
that should be sown. Some put on a bushel, some not 
I should say from 16 to 25 qts. 
It may be sown any time till July. 


. 


to o 


more than eight quarts. 
It requires from 2 
months to come to maturity; if sown too early it 
will be in danger from late frosts. About the middle of 
June is the usual time of sowing here.”’ 

“The land should not be tuo rich. 
without manure it succeeds well. 


On common land 
Poor sandy land that 


}amount as usual or probable. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


is not worth cultivating in any other grain produces & 
fair crop The ground should be prepared as for rye or 
oats. If the land be poor it should be left as smooth as 
possible that the grain may be cradled low ; as it gener- 
ally branches out near the ground especially when sow- 
ed thinly or on poor land, The average weight is 43 to 
50 Ibs. per bushel. It is used for various kinds of bread 
When 


floured as it should be it makes good bread if eaten when 


stuff ; also for feeding hogs, horses, cows, Xe. 


new, Whether warm or cold. It will mix well with rye 
and Indian meal for coarse bread, It is thought by 
some to be equal to corn for fattening hogs, bushel for 
bushel, but I think this is a mistake. Ihave known no 
experiments to test its value. Itis fed to hurses by some 
persons, but probably oats by weightare preferable. On 
the whele I think ita very valuable kind of grain, es- 
pecially in places where the land is naturally poor or 
has become exhausted by long continued cultivation.” 
We have another letter before us, which states; “I 
suppose the right name of this grain to be Indian Wheat. 
{thas been cultivated a number of years in Vermont, 
and in some parts of New York ; but where it originally 
came from I cannot tell. [ broke up last year about 2 1-5 
acres of a piece of pasture land; sowed one bushel and 
two quarts, and obtained one hundred bushels, which 
was the greatest yield I have heard of. 
raised on almost all kinds of land. 


It has been 
I sowed it last year 
on the L0th of June. I think it should be gathered when 
three fourths of the grain are ripe. 
20 to 25 Ibs. of four per bushel. It is used as an article 
of food considerably in these times of scarcity, and is 


It will produce from 


much used for fattening swine. 

Such are the accounts we have received of the culti- 
vation of this article of produce, which is comparatively 
new among us. We have been informed on authority 
on which we rely that it has this year yielded 75 bushe!s 
to the acre; but the circumstances under which this 
product has been obtained, have not come to our know)- 
edge. It would be wrong to caleulate upon any such 
That which we have 
tested weighed 40 Ibs. to the bushel. A farmer with 
whom we are acquainted, who has used it in his family, 
A 


grain weighing this much, and yie ding in a poor soil, 


has obtained 35 Ibs. of flour to a bushel of grain. 


| without mannre, even 20 or 30 bushels to the acre must 


be pronounced a valuable acquisition. It is advised by 
some farmers to use it for horses; but one writer says, 


he has known it to produce a stupetying effect. Young 


In 


fattening swine itis said that eight bushels of buck- | 


wheat will go as far as twelve bushels of barley meal! 

We give these statements entirely upon the authority of 
others, having had very partial experience in the 
use of it for feeding. Buckwheat cakes, which are al- 
most a standing dish in Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
when well made, and eaten warm, are much esteemed 
by most people; are deemed nutritious ; and have the 
advantage of not turning acid upon the stomach. 

The plant is cultivated in many places extensively 
for its advantages in feeding Bees; its blossoms con- 
taining a large quantity of honey and remaining a long 
time open, different plants in the same field, and differ- 
ent parts of the same plant opening in flower at different 
times. One writer says ‘“ the haulm of Backwheat is 
more valuable than clover if cut while in flower.” It is 


of little value as food for animals after the seed has ri- | 


pened. 

Gne person says he has seen hogs after having eaten 
heartily of it become so inebriated as to be unable to 
walk without reeling. How far the use of it for swine 


would'under such circumstances compromit those good 
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men, who have signed the temperance pledge, is a nice 
question in Casuistry, which we shall leave to them to* 
decide. Perhaps they will construe their obligations in 
this matter as applying to the furnishing the means of 
intoxication only to human swine. 

On its value as a green dres-ing and for the purpose 
of ploughing under; and asa protection of the young 
wheat, we shall have something to add at a future and 
more convenient seuson. 





SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


What are Congress doing? What are the Legislature 
doing?) Talking—Talking. Strange it is that the hu- 
| man tongue should endure such perpetual motion ; and 
| that a road so much travelled, and travelled too by ve- 
hicles oftentimes of such a rough and jagged construc. 
} tion, words ofall lengths, all sytlables and all languages 
| should not become gullied or rutted, or sloughed. No 
| Macadamized road that human skillever formed wears 
like it ‘Now there isa good deal of talking to some 
purpose, and there is a good deal to no purpose, but that 
of the suffering of those, who are competled to listen 
to it. We verily believe that if a faithful reporter could 
be found who would present a perfect fac simile of many 
of the public speeches that are thrown off at a single 
heat with all their nothingisms and repetitions; and their 
‘““f did not mean to speak, Mr Speaker, and | will de- 
tain the house but one minute Mr Speaker, ' and so on, 
and show -up the orator as he shows himself up, we 
verily believe many of our public debaters would be 
themselves astonish: d, not that they so oftes move the 
house; but that with such speeches they should not 
inove them at once right out of doors; which we appre- 
hend they would do if they were not paid two dollars 
and eight doflars a day for taking lessons in patience 
and endurance. 





Tue Leatstature.—The Legislature is engaged bu- 
sily in looking into the condition of the Banks ; and in 
| seeking to devise some remedy for evils, which dis:urb 
}and distress every man in thecommunity. There have 
| been other deaths since we presented cur last obituary, 
| but we believe there have been no interments > the doc- 
| tors being engaged in an anatomical examination of the 
| bodies. ‘The alarin seems almost us general as at the 
} time of the great Plague in London, and some, whose 
| heaith, we believe, was ‘pretty well I thank you,” have 
| asked leave to die a natural death for fear of a public 
}execution. We shall venture no farther on particulars 
| unt:! the anatomical report is published. 
; ‘The Legislsture have determined upon their own com- 
| pensation , and our hired men for the present at least 
|agree to the old price and will work for two dollars a 
{day and find themselves. Now thisis all fair and above 
' board, and as most of the work is “in dvors” and comes 
}ata season when the plough cannot run, we hope all 
parties will be satisfied. — 
| A Wheat party is getting up and promises to be high 
| in favor, who are disposed to try if Massahusetts cannot 
j raise her own bread. Our grown-up daughter in Maine 
has set us a fine example. 

Conaress.—Congiess are reposing on their arms — 
They bave voted a million of dollars for the prosecution 
of the war in Florida, because the Secretary of War has 
spent his last copper. These Indians cost us a great 
| deal of trouble and money. They are only fit to live 
with the buffaloes among the wountains upon roasted 
dogs and chicken pies made of the Eagles’ young.— 
Strange when we asked them to do it, they would not 
at once cheerfully give up their lands and farms 
and houses and cattle and burying places without making 
all this trouble, especially as we are civilized, and of 
course have a right to every thing we can lay our bands 
upon, and they are uncivilized and have aright only to 
the forests and prairies until we want them. 

‘The sub-treasury project is fast approaching discussion 
in Congress; and to this will probably succeed the 
discussion of the annexation of Texas to the Union— 
she difficulties with Mexico—and an adjustment of our 
affairs with Great Britain growing out of the non-settle- 
ment of our northeastern boundary line, and the disaf- 
fection in Upper Canada We design to keep the 
Farmers, who are as much interested as any class of 
men, informed very briefly of the state of public affairs ; 
but we shall refer only to facts, and enter upon no party 
discussion. 


Tue Frontiers —The war in Canada has been trans- 
ferred from Navy Island to the neighborhoud of Detroit, 
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troit, where the disaffected have attempted to establish 
themselves. They have suwifered so ne losses by an | 
attack frem the loyalists on their encanoment or ren- 
dezvous on one of the Islands in the Detroit River in 
the neig .borhood of Malden. A schooner has been de- | 


THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported tor the New Enghind Parmer. 


Range of the Phermommeter at the Garden of the proprietors | 


j 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 








stroyed, several men killed, and 400 siands of arms | Northerly exposure, week ending January 28. ie 
a he | January, 1838. | 7A. M.| 12, M.|5, P.M. | Wind. 
For rien. The only foreign news is the early convo- Sane, ik aia Re et | 
cation of the [risish } arlivn ent, a fortnight before the Tuesday, 23 8 25 26 > | 
appointed time, because of the Canadian trout les — Wednesday, 24 25 40 36 Ss. 
Another plan bas been laid to destroy the life of the | pyuraiay, 25 24 38 33 E. 
Freach King. ‘The more alevated the more exposed to) Pyjaay,” 26 | 38 54 | 46 | “=e 
dang r. Whenthe tall and haughty pine is riven by | Saturday, 27 | 34 37 33 N. E’ 
lightning because he pierced the charged thunder clonds | Sunday 4 28 31 | 40 | 34 | 8. Ws. 3 
with his lop, the lowly shrubs may rejoice in their hu (_—_== . | 
mility A good deal of concern is expressed in the | BONE MANURE, | 
foreign journals because the wuke of Nemours has bro-| The subscriber desires to inform his friends and the public 
ken his arm We are sorry for his misfortune, but it) that he has been in in the Bone business more than ten years | 


seems this Porcelain China may break as well as our) and has spent much time and money to ascertain how bones | 

common pottery, may be converted to the best use, and is fully satisfied that | 

—— they form the most powerful stimalant that can he applied to | 

the earth as a manure. He offers for sale giound bone at a} 

low price, and is ready to receive orders to any amount, 
which will be prompily attended to. 

Orders may be left at my manufactory near Tremont road, 








To Conresponnests.—We have a valuable communi 
cation on Nouantum Hill. It shall appear. “One good } | 
turn deserves another,’ ’—now please send us more of the | | 
same kind, lin Roxbury, or at the New England Agricultural Warehunse 

We have unfortunately mislaid the account of the) and seed Store, No. 52 North Market Street, Boston, | 
Farm School, so honorable to its Superintendent; butit) Jan. 32. NAHUM WARD. | 
shall be forthcoming. | — " a 

We have some queries about Bone Manure, which we | SAGE AND SQUASH PEPPER SEED. | 
purpose seon to answer at large. Cash and a liberal price will be paid for Sage and Squash | 

We shall tell in our next what we know of the Rohan | Pe; per Seed atthe New England Agricultural Warehouse 
Potato and seed Store. 

We have on our files an Essay on the Culture of fruits, —--—- * 
by Pomona, and on the Culture of the Potato Onion, pRULIT TREES, ORNAMENTAL TREES, MORUS | 
from the same intelligent source, both of which shall | MULTICAULIS, &c. | 


come iM as soon as we can get room for them to sit down ; whe For sale by the subseriber. The varicties, par- 
pata 
al 











and we must make our apologies for keeping them stand- | a ticularly of the Pears and the Plums were never | 


Ing sv long at the dvor. ae 5S before so fine, the assortment so complete. Al- } 

We have inquiries about Live Hedges and Fences.— | tix so of Apples, Peaches, Cherries, Grape vines, a 
We have something about the Diserses of Swine. The — superior assortment of fipest kinds, and of all 
former subject is in progress. For the last matter we ask | other hardy fruits. } 


alitte indulgence. We do notunderstand that the poor 20.000 Morus Multicaulis or Chinese Mulberry trees can | 
souls are sick and need an immediate prescription 5 if so, still be furnished at the customary prices, if applied for ear ly, 
w: should send them the Matchless Sanative at once ; | this being all that now remain unsold. 
batonty thatthey may be sick, and we shall have our pre- | Ornamental Trees and a Roses and Herbaceous 
' » most be ur ls. Sple wente 
scriptions, pill-boxes and phials ready against the sickly plants, of the most beautiful hardy kine plendid Pronies 
season, , and Double Dahlias. . 
; tockspur Thorns, 10,000 Bue s for Hedges. 

We had prepared a full account of the Proceedings of | a Cor e ur a Ae: of rs gf - ‘ges ead 
Tee or 800 Lancashire woseberries arious colors and fine | 
the Trastees of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, weed incashire Gx ’ Us 0 
in the besto , 3 2m) $. » have no Sis. - 
re : me pe rd their se Ncoonpey We - iy ; Harrison’s Double Yellow Roses, new gnd hardy, color 

- > » _ . . » rate u _ ee . ™ 

ta yt that le mouths af our farmers 7 wa sein ” fine, it never fails to bloom profusely. 

> , 3 " , ’ > . , > ‘ = . nd ° 
earn who have draw n the grand prizes. ay the blame | ‘Trees packed in the most: per-ect manner for all distant 
gentlemen, comet ee He pene upon Da old rule, places and shipped or sent from Boston to wherever ordered. 
“ first come first sarved ;"’ and says we have got too |" , ati he City witl harge 

: 4 ? , cons ransportation to the City without charge, 

much company for our chairs. He promises that he will | Address by mail post paid. 
let us in next week. ae | Catalogues will be sent gratis to all who apply. 

We have some agreeable communications about ses WILLIAM KENRICK 
weather. Who has not felt its deliciousness. January | : ; am ht na 
: . “i Nursery, Nonantum Hi'l, Newton, Jan, 24, 1838. 


| 
| 


has been a vernal month; and the winter seems to have lap ctepignedl tate el tap tag 
dro I “the ac. ‘To-day and yesterday, how- | ~ panei 

pt out of the Almanac. ‘To-day a uf yes y, how | HOWARD'S PLOUGHS. 
ever, some frowns have come over his brow, and his |} ‘ ly f lin Silind Gieital iw 
: . : | é Y si i > New fungain yric x, are- 
voice isa little harsh and pewlant. Letus take it kindly,| © “we oe ‘il op ra ae! 8 vd ny 2 = . = 
= . ‘ = s har 4 eCCssar " “ ‘ Bal uighs are 
and thank the old fellow for his uninterrupted good hu- , NOURe BLS Baraly necessary To rept tt Unat these ploughs are 
: considered by our practical farmers to be the best ploughs | 

mor during the moath so far. Another such a season, sepeenllps Foe ae ; : = .”. 

a ‘ : now in use, and continue to stand No. | atthe Brighton Fair. 
and we shall think he is growing young again, and shall Nov. 1. 1837 JOSEPH BRECK & CO 
expect to see him tricked out in the wreaths and flowers | ae. wks 
of genile May. 


WINNOWING MILL. 
| Just received at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
BR i GHTON MARKET.—Mox DAY, Jan. 29, 1838. ' aw Seed Win Nos. ye 52 _— ; goo erent : Poston, 
| Holmes’s Winnowing Machine. his arucle was highly re- 
| commended by the committee at the late Fair. 
Likewise Springer’s latent Winnowing Machine, a very 
neat and convenient mill, 


Reported fur the New England Farmer. 


At Market 380 Beef Cattle, and 1075 Sheep. 40 Beef | 
Cattle unsold. | JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
| WANTED 

A Farmer with a wife to take charge of afarm within 8 
miles of Boston—an American—apply to E. FRancis, over 
Suffolk Bank. 

Jan. 24, 1838. 


Prices.— Beef Caitle—No particular variation from 
last week. We quote tu correspond, viz: Extra $7 00 | 
a $7 25 --First quality at $6 50a $7 00 —Second qual | 
ity $5 75 a 6 25.—Third quality $4 50 a5 50. 

Sheep —We notice sales at $2 38, $2 62, $3 00, $3 50 
$4 00, and $5 50. 


Swine.—None at market. 


CHINESE MULBERRY SEED. 

We have just reeeived a care of Chinese Mulberry Seed 
direct trom Canton, that was saved by an experienced band 
— = {from the most approved varieties, whic, we offer for sale, 
Hale's Horse Power and Threshing Machine. very low by the ounce or pound. As the vitality of this seed 

For sale at the New Eng'and Agricultural Warehouse and | has bees tested by an ex vertence:! horticultural'st in this vicini- 
Seed Stere: the above machines were highly recommended by | {Y. We can recommend it with confideae> to our customers, 
the committees at the late fair, and by others who have used | As aproof yo. its gooduess we have at our office some of the 
them for the last two or three years. plants in pots which have been :aised this winver from the 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO, seed. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


| 
| 
| 

















PRICES OF COUNtRY PRODUCE 
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; hhom | to 
APPLES, barrel 200) 300 
Brans, white, . ° : . - pbushel) 4 12 | 1 26 
| BEEF. mess, . barrel | 14 50 \15 06 
Not, : : . i 12 50 | 13.00 
prime, ° : ° ° -g 10 Ov | 
MeESWAX, (Americcn) . ; pound 26; 31 
| (Cu keSE, new milk, . 4 . ‘. ” 8 | 9 
FEATHERS, horthem, geese, , ‘as 
southern, geese, . A 40) 45 
Fiax, American, : . , ee } 912 
Fisu, Cod, , ‘ : quintal| 300) 360 
Fiour, Genesee, . . cash . barrel 8 25 8 37 
Baltimore, Howard street, oy 8 37' 3 60 
Baltimore, wharf, ; ‘ “ 8 25 
Alexandna, . ‘ ‘ so B25 
Rye, . : ‘ : 7 7. 6 00 
MeAt, Indian, in hogsheads, | 
~ “ * barrels, : a 487! 5 00 
Gratn, Corn, northern yellow bushel 87 | 
southern flat yellow te Si! g2 
white, “2 77 | 80 
Rye, northern, é ” 110 
Barley, : ‘ + ‘ | 
Vats, northern, . (prime) ” 52 55 
Hay, hest English, per ton of 2000 Ibs 20 00 
Eastern screwed, . ‘ ; 4 18 00 | 20 60 
Hlonty, : . Cuba gallon 45 |} 52 
Hors, Ist quality 4 : A pound 6} 7 
2d quality ; 5 ss 4 A 
Lanp, Boston, Ist sort, . . " we 9| 10 
sovtvern, Ist sort,  . , vs 8) 9 
LEATHER, Philadelphia city tannage, ” 23 | 30 
do country ao, | 24 | 26 
Ba'timore city ” do. oe 25 | 26 
do, dry hide a | 
New York red, light, “6 20 Qi 
Boston do. slaughter, “6 20 | 21 
do. dry hide, $s 20 21 
Lime, best sort, ‘ E “ cask 90 95 
Mackenet, No J, new, ' ‘ barre! | 10 25 10 60 
Peaster Paris, per ton of 2200 Ibs, cask 3 26 
PorK, Mass. inspect. extia clear, . barre] | 23.007 
clerr from other States ; - 2150 225 
Mess, - - ‘ . “6 18 50) 19 Bo 
Serps, Hera’s Grass, . . bushel} 275) 30@ 
Red Top, * 3 “ 87 1 00 
Hemp, : , ‘ ‘ se 250) 27% 
Red Clover, northere pound 13| 
Southern Clover, —. ‘ i 12 13 
TALLow, tried, } 5 J Ih. 12 13 
TRAZLES, Ist sort, ‘ : 4 pr. M.| 300] 360 
WooL, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . pound 60} 56 
American, full blood, washed, - 45) 47 
do. 3-4ths do. 41 | 48 
de, 1-2 do, se 38 40 
do. 1-4 and common se 33 39 
a ( Pulled superfine, ’ oa 42 45 
cz | No.1. ‘ ‘ 7 37 | 40 
S= ¢ No2. : Gh ele Yes 20 
S =} No3., / P | “ 
| 
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PROVISION MARKET. 

RETAIL PRICES. 

Hams, northern, ° he pouud , 14 ‘1s 
southern, and western, A e bogey 14 
Pork, whole hogs, ‘ 7 = . 8 1e 
PouLTrY, ° . a 14 
Burter,{tub) , : ‘ . () oP oa 
lump ° ° | “ | ga] 26 
Ecas, ‘ ° ° m | dozen | 25 28 
PoTAaToRs, new . |hushel| 37] 4@ 
CIprR, A barrel | 8 00 | 325 





“AGRICULTURAL SURVEY. 

The subscriber has taken an office over the American Sta- 

tioners Company in School Street, where he may be found at 

the usual hours during the winter months; and where he will 

be happy to see his agriculwral friends from any part of the 
State, and others who may favor him with a call. 

HENRY COLMAN, 
Commissioner for Agricultural Survey. 


Dec. 27, 1837. 





A TENANT WANTED. 

A man of honest, industrious and temperate habits, with a 
small family and a thorough knowledge of farming, to take 
charge of a farm within an easy distance of a good market, 
Terms liberal, and the situation one of permanency if the 
reasonable expectation of the proprietor can be answered, 
For farther particulars inquire at this office, or of the propri- 
etor, LEVI 8S. BARTLETT. 

Dec. 20, 1837. Post ter, Kingston, N. H, 
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said to be extinet. ~Poor noble, and gallant fel- where I witnessed its frightful effects amongst 
MES CLEA Ms err, the Winnebagoes and Sioux—every other : 
oy ee —s si lows! there are but few of the civilized world 3 PVAZOL . every roman 


From “ Constance Latimer, or the Blind Girl,” 
BY MRS EMBURY. 


{Supposed to be sung by a blind girl, who refers all 
her ideas of the beauty of earth and sky to the sweet 
rural sounds she hears.] 


Earth speaks in many voices: from the roar 

Of the wild cataract, whose ceaseless din 

Shakes the far forest and resounding shore, 

To the meek rivulet which seems to win 

Its modest way amid spring’s pleasant bowers 

Singing its quiet song to charm earth's painted flowers 


Earth speaks in many voices: from the song 

Of the free bird wh ch soars to Heaven's high porch, 
As if on joy’s full tide it swept along, 

To the low hum that wakens when the torch 
Summons the insect myriads of the night 

Te sport their little hour and perish in its light. 


Earth speaks in many voices: music breathes 

In the sweet murmur of the summer breeze, 

That pays amid the honeysuckle’s wreaths, 

Or swells its diapason ‘mid the trees 

When eye's cold shadow steals o'er Jawn and lea, 

And day’s glad sounds give place to holier minstrelsy. 


Earth speaks in many voices; and to me 

Her every tone with melody is fraught ; 

Her harmony of tints I may not see, 

Butevery breath awakes some pleasant thought ; 
While to mine ear such blissful sounds are given, 

My spirit dwells in light, and dreams of yonder Heaven. 














fsom the New York Evening Star, 


DESTRUCTION OF THE MANDANS, AND 
OTHER TRIBES BY SMALL POX. 


Stuyvesant [neriturr, ? 
New York, Jan. 3, 1338. § 


Dear Str—Your note of the 2d inst, was du- 
ly received, and to your enquiry “ whether the re- 
port of the melancholy fate of the Mandans be 
true,” Lam sorry to reply that the account you 
gave of them a few days since was Liters!ly cor- 
rect. 

Several letters have just been received from 
the Upper Missouri, written by gentlemey of un- 
questionable yeracity (agents of the American 
Fur Company to their principals ia this city, giv- 
ing a most melancholy account of the ravages of 
the small pox among several of the Upper Mis- 
souri tribes of indians. By the jatest accgunts 
from them, it seems ‘that the disease was raging 
with the most desolating effeets amongst the As- 
sineboins, the Blackfeet, and’ other tribes in that 
vicinity. Several thousands had already been de- 
stroyed, and of the interesting, friendly, and gen- 


* tlemanly Mandans, nothing remains but a few 


straggling individuals, who must, from necessity 
and the custom of the country, merge into the 
ranks of their surrounding enemies, where they 
will be used as slaves, So terminates the exist- 
ence of Indian tribes, who, from want of num- 
bers become unable to stand against the assaults 
of their enemies. Such is unquestionably the re- 
sult to which the Mandan nation has arrived, and 
their race (with their interesting, peculiar cus- 
toms—their religion and social happiness) may be 


besides myself who know their virtues, and we 
alone well know how to extend our sympathies to 
them. 

The Mandans, when I was in their country, 
lived all in two villages, in sight of each other, on 
the west bank of the Missouri, 1, 800 miles above 
St, Louis.—'I hey formerly lived further down the 
river, and then, in eight or ten villages, the marks 
of which [ saw, and closely examined, while de- 
scending the Missouri river, They had suffered 
immense losses from the hostilities of the Sjoux 
during the last forty years, and their numbers and 
strength were very much reduced, 

The American Fur Company, not many years 


since, erected a formidable fort by the side of 


their principal village on the bank ef the river, 
and probably had been the means of preserving 
them thus far from the destroying hands of the 
Sioux, as their village and the plains about it were 
under the complete protection of the guns of the 
fort, They have fallen victims, however, to an 
enemy that was ruthless and irresistible, and it: is 
probable that little else of them is left for the 
world’s instruction, than the memorials which | 
made and collected of them whiist living with 
them, 

I became more charmed with this tribe than I 
did with any other, aud, consequently, took more 
pains to pourtray their customs and peculiarities 
of character. I have views of their villages, (as 
those will attest who have visited my rooms,) 
their lodges, their festivals, their games, their re- 








ligious ceremonies, together with a great number 
of portraits of their principal men and women, 
and also a full collection of their costumes and 
other manufactures, 


It isa source of great satisfaction to me (and 


shou'd be so to the world also) that I was lucky 
enough to snatch such memorials of these vnfor- 
tunate people from oblivion atthe time that I did ; 
and their melancholy fate is one more sudden 
fulfilment of the prophecies which 1 have been 
making to the world—that these noble fellows are 
soon to be swept, nation after pation, from the 
face of the earth. ° 

You ask me “how this disease was carried 
among them” IT cannot tell. There is no 
doubt, hewever, that its germ was, in some way 
or other, communicated from the civilized bor- 
ders; for, although the small pox has been the 
greatest destroyer of the ludian race, it is a fact 
that it never had its origin amongst them.  Al- 
most every tribe of Indians that now exist, or 
ever have existed east of these poor fellows, who 
are now taxing their turn with it, and as far east 
as the Atlantic coast,* have successively suffered 
under the desolating ravages of this civilized 
scourge. But afew years since the Pawnees 
lost one half of their nation; the Puncahs lost 
two thirds; the Omahas and Otoes, Missousias 
and Kanzas lost one half at least of their num- 
bers by it, Only one year and a half ago IT was 
at Prairie da Chien, on the Upper Mississippi, 





* Nore. Our readers will recollect the tradi- 
tion among the Indians, spoken of by the Puri- 
tans on their first settlement of New Engtand. 
These white emigrants were told that whole 


nations had been swept off before this country 
was visited, and the Puritans deemed it a, provi- 
dential circumstance. 


amongst them was slain by it; and O-wa-pe- 
shaw, the greatest man of the Sioux, with half of 
his band, died under the corners of fences, in 
little (horrid) groups, to which kindred ties held 
‘them in ghastly death, with their bodies swollen 
and covered with pustules—their eyes blinded— 
hideous!y howling their death song in utter des. 
pair—affectionatcly clinging to each other's 
; necks with one hand, and grasping bottles and 
j tin pans of whiskey in the other! But let me 
stop. ‘The actual ravages of this dead!y disease 
(which, like other causes that have Jed to the 
rapid demolition of the numerous tribes of the 
West, and of which I shal! give some more defi- 
;uite accounts ere long,) have heretofore been 
jlitte known to the civilized wor!d, and for the 
jreason solely that these benighted people have 
had no proper vehicle of knowledge or infurma- 
ition that could reach beyoad the oral legends of 
their wigwam  firesides---they have had no news- 
papers. Yours, &c. 
GEORGE CATLIN, 





f 
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CATALOGUE 
of Forest Seeds and Trees, furnished by Willian Mann, 

Bangor, Me. 

White Pine, Black spruce, Hemlock spruce, silver Fir, 
White Oak, Red Oak, White Birch, Yellow Birch, White 
| Beech, Red Beech, White Maple, Red Flowering Maple, 
|sugar Maple, Arbor Vite, American Larch, Hornbeam, 
| White Ash, Black Ash, Mountain Ash, Elm, Basswood, 
Common Elder. 

Customary prices are charged for boxes, carting, &c. 

Orders may be addressed to WM MANN, Bangor, Maine, 
or to JosePpH Breck & Co. New England Agricultural 
Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 and 52 North Market Street. 

Nov. 15, 1837. 





FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTALTREES, MORUS 
MULTICAULIS, ETC 

For sale by the subscriber. The trees of the Plums and 
Pears were never before so fine, the assortment so complete. 

Apples, Peaches, Cherries, Grape vines, a superior assort- 
ment of finest kinds, and of all other hardy fruits. 

25,000 Morus Multicaulis, or true Chinese Mulberry trees 
at the customary wholesale or retail prices. The trees are 
thrifty, the form perfect, and the roots fine. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Roses and Herbaceous 
plants,of the most beautitul hardy kinds. Splendid Paonies 
and Double Dahlias. 

Trees packed in the most perfect manner for all distant 
places and shipped or sent from Boston to wherever ordered. 

Address by mail post paid. 

Catalogues sent gratis to all who apply. 

WILLIAM KENRICK. 

Nursery, Nonantum Hill, Newton, Nov. 22. J 

PRUNING FRUIT AND FOREST TREES, 
Grape Vines, and dressing Green house Plants, Shrubs, §c. 

E. Sareks begs leave to inform the citizens of Boston and 
its vicinity, that he will devote a part of his time to the 
above business this present season, and solicits the employ- 
ment of those persons who may be pleased to engage him in 
the same. All orders left at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 
52 North Market Street, Boston, will be punctually attended 





to. 
Dec. 27, 1837. 


GLOVER SEED. 
Just received at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store, 10 tons prime NoRTHERN CLOVER. 
Nov. 1. 








CORN SHELLERS. 

Just received at the New England Agricultural Warehonse, 
Harrison’s Patent Corn Sheller. This machine will shell 
75 to 80 bushels of corn per day, and is one of the most per- 
fect machines for the purpose ever introduced. 

JOSEPH BRECK ¢ CO. 
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